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Preface 



Since curly in the I970's, victimization surveys 
have been carried out under the National Crime 
Survey (NCS) program to provide insight into the 
impact of crime on American society. As one of 
the most ambitious efforts yet undertaken for fill- 
ing some of the gaps in crime data, the surveys, 
carried out for the Law Hnforecment Assistance 
Administration (LRAA) by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, are supplying the criminal justice 
community with new information on crime and its 
victims, complementing data resources already on 
hand for purposes of planning, evaluation, and 
analysis. Rased on representative sampling of 
households and commercial establishments, the 
program has had two major elements, a continu- 
ous national survey and separate surveys in 26 
central cities across the Nation. 

Based on a scientifically designed sample of 
housing units within each jurisdiction, the city 
surveys had a twofold purpose: the assessment of 
public attitudes about crime and related matters 
and the development of information on the extent 
and nature of residents' experiences with selected 
forms of criminal victimization. The attitude ques- 
tions were asked of the occupants of a random 
half of the housing units selected for the victimi- 
/.ation survey. In order to avoid biasing respond- 
ents' answers to the altitude questions, this part 
of the survey was administered before the victimi- 
zation questions. Whereas the attitude questions 
were asked of persons age 16 and over, the vic- 
timization survey applied to individuals age 12 
and over. Because the attitude questions were 
designed to elicit personal opinions and percep- 
tions as of the date of the interview, it was not 
necessary to associate a particular time frame 
with this portion of the survey, even (bough some 
queries made reference to a period of time 
preceding the survey. On the other hand, the vic- 
timization questions referred to a fixed time 
frame the 12 months preceding the month of in- 
terview and respondents were asked (o recall 
details concerning their experiences as victims of 
one or more of the following crimes, whether 
completed or attempted; rape, personal robbery, 
assault, personal larceny, burglary, household 



larceny, and motor vehicle theft. In addition, i 
formation about burglary and robbery of bushier 
es and certain other organizations was galhen 
by means of a victimization survey of commerc 
establishments, conducted separately from ll 
household survey. A previous publication, Crin 
nal Victimization Surveys in Buffalo ( 1977 ), pr 
videtl comprehensive coverage of results from bo 
the household and commercial victimization su 
veys. 

Allitudinal information presented in this re no 
was obtained from interviews with the occupan 
of 4,831 housing unils (9,036 residents age Id an 
over), or 94.2 percent of the units eligible for ii 
lerview. Results of these interviews were inflate 
by means of a multistage weighting procedure I 
produce estimates applicable to all residents i\\. 
16 and over and to demographic and social sul 
groups of that population, Because ihey derive 
from a survey rather than a complete censu 
these estimates are subject to sampling erro 
They also are subject to response and processit 
errors. The effects of sampling error or variabili 
can be accurately determined in a carefully il< 
signed survey. In this report, analytical slat* 
merits involving comparisons have met the le 
that the differences cited are equal to or great* 
than approximately (wo standard errors; in olln 
words, the chances are at least 95 out of 100 tin 
the differences did not result solely from samplir 
variability. Estimates based on zero or on anoi 
10 or fewer sample cases were considered unrelii 
ble and were not used in the analysis of survt 
results. 

The 37 data tables in Appendix I of this repo 
are organized in a sequence that generally corn 
sponds to the analytical discussion. Two leehnic 
appendixes mid a glossary follow the data table: 
Appendix II consists of a facsimile of the survc 
questionnaire (Form NCS 6), and Appendix j 
supplies information on sample design and siz< 
the estimation procedure, reliability of estimate: 
and significance testing; it also contains standai 
error tables. 
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rime and attitudes 

During the !96(Vs, the President's Commission 
i Law Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
:e observed that "What America does about 
ime depends ultimately upon how Americans 
e crime. . . . The lines along which the Nation 
kcs specific action against crime will be those 
at the public believes to be the necessary 
ies." Recognition of the importance of socicial 
irceptions about crime prompted the Cornmis- 
nn to authorize several public opinion surveys 
i the matter. 1 In addition to measuring the degree 

concern over crime, those and subsequent siir- 
:ys provided information on a variety of related 
ibjects, such as the manner in which fear of 
ime affects people's lives, circumstances cngcn- 
:ring fear for personal safety, members of the 
filiation relatively more intimidated by or fear- 
il of crime, and flic effectiveness of criminal jus- 
ce systems. Based on a sufficiently large sample, 
lorcover, attitude surveys can provide a means 
ir examining the influence of victimization expc- 
ences upon personal outlooks. Conducted peri- 
jically in the same area, altitude surveys dislin- 
.lish fluctuations in the degree of public concern; 
.inducted under the same procedures in 'different 
ens, they provide a basis for comparing atti- 
ides in two or more localities. With the advent 
f the National Crime Survey (NCS) program, it 
ecamc possible to conduct large-scale attiludinal 
jrveys addressing these and other issues, there- 
y enabling individuals to participate in appraising 
ie status of public safely in their communities. 

Based on data from a 1974 attitudinal survey, 
lis report analyzes the responses of liull'alo 
csidenls to questions covering four topical areas: 
rime trends, fear of crime, residential problems 
nd lifestyles, and local police performance. 
Certain questions, relating to household activities, 
verc asked of only one person per household (the 
'household respondent"), whereas others were 
idministered to all persons age 16 and over ("in- 
lividual respondents"), including the household 

ipresidcitt's Commission on Uw Enforcement and Adminis- 
ration of Justice. The Challenge of Crime in a free SiKiety. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, Fconmry 
l%7, pp. 49-53. 



respondent. Results were obtained for the total 
measured population and for several demographic 
and social subgroups. 

Conceptually, the survey incorporated ques- 
tions pertaining to behavior as well as opinion. 
Concerning behavior, for example, each respond- 
ent for n household was asked where ils mem- 
bers shopped for food and oilier merchandise, 
where they lived before moving to the present 
neighborhood, and how long they had lived at that 
address. Additional questions asked of the house- 
hold respondent were designed to elicit opinions 
about the neighborhood in general, about the ra- 
tionale for selecting that particular community 
and leaving the former residence, and about fac- 
tors thai influenced shopping practices. None of 
the questions asked of the household respondent 
raised Ihe subject of crime. Respondents were 
free to answer at will. In contrast, most of the 
individual attitude questions, asked of all house- 
hold members age 16 and over, deall specifically 
with matters relating to crime. These persons 
were asked for viewpoints on subjects such as 
crime (rends in Ihe local community and in the 
Nation, chances of being personally attacked or 
robbed, neighborhood safety during the day or at 
night, the impact of fear of crime on behavior, 
and the effectiveness of the local police. For 
many of these questions, response categories 
were predetermined and interviewers were in- 
structed to probe for answers matching those on 
the questionnaire. 

Although the attitude survey has provided a 
wealth of data, the results are opinions. For ex- 
ample, certain residents may have perceived 
crime as a growing threat or neighborhood safety 
as deteriorating, when, in fact, crime had declined 
and neighborhoods had become safer. Fur- 
thermore, individuals from the same neighbor- 
hood or with similar personal characteristics and/ 
or experiences may have had conflicting opinions 
about any given issue. Nevertheless, people's 
opinions, beliefs, and perceptions about crime are 
important because they may influence behavior, 
bring about changes in certain routine activities, 
affect household security measures, or result in 
pressures on local authorities to improve police 
services. 

The relationship between victimization experi- 
ences and attitudes is a recurring theme in the 
analytical section of this report. Information con- 
cerning such experiences was gathered with sepa- 
rate questionnaires, Forms NCS 3 and 4, used in 



administering Ihe victimization component of the 
survey. Victimization survey results appeared 
in Criminal Victimization Siirvevs in Buffalo 
<I977), which also contains a detailed description 
of the survey-measured crimes, a discussion of 
Ihe limitations of the central city surveys, and 
facsimiles of Forms NCS 3 and 4. For the' pur- 
pose of this report, individuals who were victims 
"f Ihe following crimes, whether completed or 
HI tempted, during Ihe 12 months prior to the 
month of the interview were considered "victim- 
ised": rape, personal robbery, assault, and per- 
sonal larceny. Similarly, members of households 
thai experienced one or more of three types of 
^Tenses-burglary, household larceny, and motor 
vehicle lhefl were calegori/cd as victims. These 
-rimes are defined in the glossary. Persons who 
experienced crimes oilier than those measured by 
he program, or who were victimized hy any of 
he relevant offenses outside of the 12-month ref- 
erence period, were classified as "not victim- 
zed." Limitations inherent in the victimization 
urvey-lhal may have alfected the accuracy of 
.lisiingmshmg victims from nonviclims-resulled 
rom Ihe problem of victim recall (the differing 
Jbihiy of respondents to remember crimes) and 
rom the phenomenon of telescoping (the tenden- 
cy of some respondents to recount incidents oc- 
urnng outside, usually before, the appropriate 
Jme frame). Moreover, some crimes were sus- 
amed by victims outside of their city of resi- 
fcnce; these may have had little or no elTect in 
he formation of attitudes about local matters 

Despite the difficulties in distinguishing precise- 
y between victims and nonvictims, it was deemed 
mportani to explore the possibility that being a 
iclim of crime, irrespective of the level of seri- 
usness or the frequency of occurrence, has an 
npiici on behavior and altitudes. Adopting a 
imple diehotomous victimization experience vari- 
ble-vicl.mized and not victimized-for purposes 
f lubulalion and analysis also stemmed from the 
esirahihty of attaining Ihe highest possibie de- 
ree of statistical reliability, even at the cost of 
xmg these broad categories. Ideally, the victim 
alcgory should have distinguished the type or se- 
oiisncss of crimes, the recency of the events 
iKi/or the number of oll'enses susluined.2 Such a 
rocedure seemingly would have yielded more 
:(mcd measures of the cffccls of crime upon alii- 



tildes. By reducing the number of sample cases on 
which estimates were based, however, such a siih- 
categorization of victims would have weakened the 
statistical validity of comparisons between the vic- 
|ims and nonvictims. 



Summary 

Thiil crime was perceived us a growing social 
iroblcm by Buffalo residents was clearly evident 
'rom results of the nttilude survey. About ihree- 
ourlhs of the measured population believed crime 
MIS on Ihe upswing in the Nation as ;i whole, and 
.Mie-third sensed an increase in crime within 
[heir own communities. Moreover, only a fraction 
of Ihe city's residents fewer than 1 in 10 
believed the crime rate had declined either na- 
tionally or locally. With this in mind, it is under- 
standable (hat most individuals reported that their 
own chances of becoming a victim had increased 
over the years. 

Fear of criminal attack, as measured by the 
survey, appeared lo be largely dependent upon Ihe 
lime of day, with the evening hours predictably 
generating more fear than the daytime. In the day- 
lime, nearly all residents felt at least reasonably 
safe when oul alone in their own neighborhoods; 
at night, however, some two-fifths considered 
them unsafe. Similar results were obtained when 
the interview concerned other pnrts of the metro- 
politan area; because of the fear of crime, more 
people were apprehensive about journeying to 
places they wanted or needed lo go at nigh! than 
in i he daytime. 

In assessing Ihe impact of crime on living pal- 
terns, Ihe people of Buffalo were more apt lo be- 
lieve (he lives of others persons in general or 
their own neighbors had been alTecled by crime 
or the fear of crime than their own, Furthermore, 
when household respondents were questioned 
nboul a number of their own activities, sneh as 
moving from an old neighborhood, selecting a 
new one, or shopping for groceries, crime was 
not often mentioned as a major motivating factor. 
Crime was considered lo be the single most seri- 
ous problem facing Ihe local community hy no 
more ihan one-fifth of the respondents. Through- 
out this scries of questions, environmental issues, 
economic and housing conditions, and personal 
convenience were more important considerations. 
Opinions aboul the level of crime were relative- 
ly homogeneous across all measured sectors of 
the population. The differences lhat existed were 
most often in degree and not direction; thus, al- 



though a majority of persons of each sex said 
crime in the United Stales and risk of personal 
allaek had increased, women were more likely 
Ihan men lo hold these views. When ii came to 
the matter of personal safely, females, blacks, or 
older persons tended lo be more fearful aiitl were 
more likely lo have modified their behavior than 
males, whites, or younger persons, respec lively. 
Persons who experienced one or more personal or 
household victimizations during 1973 appeared, in 
general, more concerned about crime and Us im- 
pact ihan (hose who had not been victimized, al- 
though differences were noi always pronounced. 

Residents of Buffalo were relatively satisfied 
with Ihe performance of their local police, even 
(hough many had specific suggestions For im- 
provement. Many rccommendaliuns dealt with 
functional applications, particularly ihe deploy- 
ment of police in certain areas of ihe city and al 
certain limes of the day. Perhaps reflecting in part 
a relatively high level of insecurity because of 
crime, blacks, of all measured groups, had (he 
poorcsl impression of the police and were most 
concerned with improving police-community rela- 
tions. 



Chart A. Summary findings about crime trends 
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Chart B. Summary findings about fear of crime 
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Chart C. Summary findings about residential problems 
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Chart D. Summary findings about police performance 
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Crime trends 



This section of ihe report dciils with (ho percep- 
tions of Buffalo residents with respect to national 
and community crime trends, personal safety, iind 
(he accuracy with which newspapers and televi- 
sion were thought to he reporting the crime prob- 
lem. The findings were drawn from Data Tables I 
through 6, found in Appendix I. The relevant 
questions, appearing in the facsimile of the survey 
instrument (Appendix (I), arc 9n, 9c, I0a, 12, I5a, 
and 15b; each question was asked of persons age 
16 and over. 

U.S. crime trends 

When asked about crime at the national level, 
76 percent of the residents of Buffalo age 16 and 
over said that crime had increased within (he past 
year or two, but only 4 percent believed it had 
decreased. Some 14 percent considered the na- 
tional trend unchanged, and the remaining A per- 
cent either did not know if there had been a 
change or went unrecorded. Responses were also 
obtained for a number of population subgroups- 
however, the age, race, or sex of respondents did 
not appear to be related to opinions about crime 
m the Nation, nor did victimization experience 
over ihe 12 months prior to interview. 

Neighborhood crime trends 

Although there was general agreement about 
the direction of crime in the United Stales less 
unanimity was displayed when the question in- 
volved neighborhood crime. Onc-lhird of the resi- 
dents believed that crime was increasing in iheir 
:>wn neighborhoods, whereas 44 percent regarded 
:he eondilion as stable. As in the previous qucs- 
ion. only a small minoriiy-in (his case 9 per- 
:cnl-felt that crime was on the decline, A small 
iumbe,-of persons, including some who had no t 
ived in the community long enough to pass iudu- 
nenl, did not offer an opinion. 

Persons who had been victimized in the preecd- 
ng year look a more pessimistic view of the 



course of crime in Iheir own communities i| m 
those who h;ul not. Of the victims, 41 perecni he- 
tieved lh;il crime had increased, bin only 30 per" 
cent of Ihe iiouviciims felt ihe s;ime way. Allenn 
lively, viclims were less likely than nonviciiim to 
feel thai the rate IKK! remained ihe same; there 
was no significanl dill'civnco between the propor- 
tions believing lhal crime had declined. 

Blacks were more likely lh;m whiles to believe 
neighborhood crime was on ihe decline and less 
likely to feel lhal ii was iiuchnngcd, a sornewhiii 
unexpected finding because viclimi/ation rales 
for blacks have been shown to be equal to, if not 
greater than, those for whiles. It should be 'noted, 
however. thai Ibis qui'slion was designed to elicit 
opinions on Ihe direction, not ihe volume, of 
crime in ihe neighborhood, and ii is conceivable 
lhal persons in a relatively high-risk area might 
have perceived conditions as improving, while 
those in safer vicinities might have seen crime MS 
a growing problem. 

Will) respect (o neighborhood crime, individuals 
were asked lo compare their local communities 
with others in llull'alo. About half of the men- 
sured population considered their neighborhoods 
less or much less dangerous Hum others, 44 per- 
cent regarded them ns average, anil only (> percent 
believed they were more or mtich more danger- 
ous. This lopsided distribution of responses 
should come as no surprise; it is reasonable lo 
expect residents to look with favor on I heir own 
neighborhoods even if they arc. in reality, less 
safe than others, 

Neilher blacks nor whiles wore apt lo regard 
(heir own vicinities as more dangerous than sur- 
rounding ones, bin whites appeared to be more 
certain of the safely of their neighborhoods. Over 
half of all whiles, compared with about one-third 
of all blacks, regarded Iheir own neighborhoods 
s less or much less dangerous. In contrast, 
blacks were more likely lo rale their communities 
as average. Thus, differences of opinion were 
manifested along the range of responses from 
'average" (o "much less dangerous." Few peo- 
ple of cither race fell so endangered lhal they rat- 
ed their vicinities as more perilous lhan olhers in 
the city. 

There were small but statistically significant 
differences in perception between persons of each 
-sex and type of viciimi/.ation experience. Men 
were more likely (bun women lo regard their 



eighborhoods us less dangerous than others and 
jss likely to view them as average. A greater pro- 
,ortion of nonvictims than victims considered 
jicir local areas to be less dangerous; on the other 
liind, viclims were more apt to regard their com- 
iiunilies as more perilous. 

fVho are the offenders? 

Perceptions of the place of residence of pcrpc- 
ralors of neighborhood crimes were also exam- 
ned. Speeilically, individuals were asked if they 
lioughl most crimes were committed by. persons 
jving in the vicinity, hy outsiders, or by a combi- 
isilion of both. A small number of individuals did 
10! respond directly to the question, maintaining 
hat there was no neighborhood crime; a much 
nrger number, roughly one-fourlh of all residents, 
,lid not know where the offenders lived. Of those 
A'ho offered an opinion, the greatest number, 37 
-xirccnl, believed outsiders were responsible. 
Another 26 percent thought neighboring persons 
wvere the perpetrators, and K percent fell thai out- 
siders and residents shared the blame equally. 

It should probably come as no surprise thai 
^insiders were though! lo be the offenders more 
often than people from the vicinity. Lacking di- 
rect information, there is a natural inclination lo 
point the linger at strangers, especially for more 
serious crimes. Yet, survey findings indicate that 
i his assessment might not be accurate. Persons 
who actually were victimi/ed, anil were therefore 
more apt lo know the identity of the offenders, 
Warned neighborhood residents and outsiders 
iiboul as often. Nonvielims, on the other hand, 
were less likely lo think neighborhood residents 
were the culprits. 

Age was also related to perceplions about 
where offenders lived. Although differences were 
not always significant, there was a gradual de- 
crease with age in the proportion of persons hold- 
ing neighborhood residents responsible for crime, 
The percentages ranged from a high of 41 for indi- 
viduals age 16-19 lo a low of 1 1 for those age 65 
and over. At the same lime, older persons were 
more likely to blame outsiders or lo admit that 
they did not know. This disposition might be ex- 
plained, in parl, by llie fact lhal younger persons 
have higher rates of victimization than^ older 
persons and, as mentioned above, victimization 
experience appears to he related to this particular 



question. Whites were somewhat more likely than 
blacks to identify the offenders as outsiders, but 
no difference was evident between the proportion 
of members of each race attributing crime lo peo- 
ple in the community. There was no meaningful 
relationship between sex and perception about the 
offenders' place of residence. 

Chances of personal victimization 

In addition to the items pertaining to neighbor- 
hood safety, Buffalo residents were asked if they 
believed their chances of sustaining a personal 
attack or robbery had gone up, remained the 
same, or gone down over the past few years. A 
majority, 51 percent, concluded that their own 
chances of being victimized had increased, where- 
as only a small minority, 7 percent, believed their 
chances decreased. Persons who felt there had 
been no change accounted for 32 percent of the 
population, and 4 percent had no opinion. 

Although most of (he measured subgroups re- 
corded distributions similar lo that for all resi- 
dents, there were some noticeable intercategory 
differences. Women were more likely than men to 
have maintained thai their chances of attack had 
increased and less likely to have felt they had 
remained the same or gone down. Furthermore, 
whiles or persons victimized in the preceding 12 
months registered higher proportions in (he 
"going up" category than blacks or nonvictims, 
respectively. The relationship between age and 
perception of personal vulnerability was not partic- 
ularly strong. Nonetheless, it was apparent thai 
younger persons (age 16-24) were less likely than 
(hose age 25 and over lo believe their chances of 
being attacked had increased. Curiously, these 
younger residents, for whom the victimization 
component of the survey recorded the highest 
rate for personal crimes of violence (the aggregate 
of rape, robbery, and assault), were more likely to 
hold that the risk had actually diminished.? How- 
ever, the number of these young persons who fell 
this way was small (K> percent). 

-'United Slates. Nniiontil Criminal Justice Informiilion nJ 
SiulisticK Service. Criminal Victimization Surveys in 13 Ameri- 
can Cities. Wiisliinglon, D.C.: U.S. Oovernmcnl Priming 
Office. June 1975, p. 37. 



Crime and the media 

Residents of Buffalo were asked io consider 
media coverage of crime and decide whether they 
considered crime lo he less serious, ahoul as seri- 
ous or more serious than the newspapers or tele- 
vision reported. Given the degree of concern over 
crime registered in previous responses, it would 
he anticipated that relatively few persons believed 
that the crime problem was being exaggerated by 
the media. The results confirmed (his hypothesis. 
Only 10 percent of the population considered 
crime less serious than portrayed by the media, 
compared to 39 percent who fell it was even more 
serious and 46 percent who believed it was about 
its serious as reported. About 4 percent had no 
opinion on the subject. Response patterns were 
fairly homogeneous, but females, blacks, or vic- 
tims were slightly more likely than their oppositcs 
to believe crime was more serious than reported 
in the news. 



Fear of crime 



Among other things, results covered thus far 
have shown that many residents of Buffalo be- 
lieved crime had increased over the years leading 
up to the survey, and, in addition, fell (heir own 
chances of being attacked had risen. Whether or 
not they feared for their personal safety is a mat- 
ter treated in this section of the report. Also ex- 
amined is the impact of fear of crime on activity 
patterns and on considerations regarding changes 
of residence. Survey questions Ma, Mb, lie, I3a, 
I3b, I6a, 16h, and I6c all asked of persons age 
16 and over and Data Tables 7 through 18 arc 
referenced here, 

Crime as a deterrent to mobility 

Individuals were asked if there were certain 
sectors of- the metropolitan area where they had 
reason to go or would like lo go hut were afraid 
to do so because of crime. The vast majority of 
residents, 76 percent, said they were not afraid to 
travel lo other parts of the Buffalo area during (he 



day; the remainder expressed fear (19 p erccn|) 
their answers were not recorded (5), 4 

The proportion of individuals who reported n- 
they were not fearful of daytime travel van! 
only moderately among demographic g^L 
Males or blacks were more apt than females 
whites, respectively, to say they were not ^ 
Not surprisingly, persons who had not CX pcri! 
cnccd a personal or household viclimiziiiion wen 
less likely lo he fearful than those who hail b^ 
victims. Among persons age 16-64, there \v;is 
tendency toward a decrease with age in ihc wo. 
portion of those maintaining (hey were noi afraid 
although most inlet-group differences were tiotsta' 
lislically significant. Persons age 65 anil over 
however, exhibited an unanticipated increase in 
the proportion of "not afraid" responses. This 
reversal of the downward trend was unexpected 
in view of the fact that elderly persons generally 
are believed to be the most fearful of any ^ 
group. However, it is possible that this finding 
was an artifact of question design rather than a 
(rue indicator of disparate attitudes. As previously 
noted, respondents were asked to consider only 
(hose sectors where they would have reason or 
would want to go, and it is not unlikely thai IV 
area under consideration varied directly willing 
Spec'ilieally, persons age 65 and over, partly h 
cause of physical limitations and partly bean 
of fear of crime, may limit their movements to 
few neighborhoods that they regard as suf 
whereas younger persons may be much lessi 
slriclive in their movements. 

When asked about going elsewhere in (hear 
at night, a significantly smaller proportion of I 
population, although still a majority, siiid th 
were unafraid. Some 64 percent of the poptiliiti 
expressed lack of fear at night, compared wild 
percent in the daytime. Inlercatcgory vanillin 
paralleled those discussed in the preceding qu 
lion; men, blacks, or nonvielims were more life 
than women, whiles, or victims lo say they w 
unafraid at night. The response pattern rcmnin 
clatively constant for all age groups except p 

4 ll should be emphasi/cil thiit respumlenis were no! iiuw 
regarding all pans of Hie metropolitan urea hui only a 
lliose ttiey wo/a/ or </c.wm/io enler. Thus, ii is misoniiHe 
assume lhai high risk places, lliose niosi highly fcnreil, w 
excluded from umsitluriilion by many respondents. Hud oft 
lions I3a and I3h applied unwuuliiinmilly I" ll ^lor 
arcii, ihc paitcm of responses no douhl would have ililf 



tons age 65 and over who, for (he reasons sug- 
gested previously, had a significantly higher pro- 
portion of "unafraid" answers than any other 
group. 

Neighborhood safety 

To assess the extent to which individuals fell 
secure in their own neighborhoods, residents of 
Buffalo were asked, "How safe do you feel or 
would you feel being out alone in your neighbor- 
hood during the day (at night). 11 A majority of 
persons, 51 percent, fell very safe during the day, 
and most of the remainder, 36 percent, regarded 
the vicinity as reasonably safe. Altogether, 93 
percent of the population selected" either of [he 
iwo categories; only 7 percent said they felt some- 
what or very unsafe during the day. 

Irrespective of age, race, sex, or victimization 
experience, most people regarded their own 
neighborhoods as safe in the daytime. Not with- 
standing this consensus, there were noticeable 
variations in the degree of safety felt by different 
groups. To illustrate, 65 percent of the city's 
youngest residents believed themselves to be very 
safe in the daytime and 30 percent felt reasonably 
safe. Only 45 percent of Buffalo's oldest residents 
said they fell very safe, however, and 43 percent 
believed themselves to he reasonably safe. Over- 
all, the trend was toward a more even distribution 
of "very safe" and "reasonably safe 11 responses 
as age increased. In addition, persons age 35 and 
over were more likely than younger persons to 
feel somewhat or very unsafe, even though the 
number in each group sharing this belief was 
small. With respect to race and sex, "very safe 
responses were more characteristic of whiles or 
males than blacks or females, respectively; the 
reverse was true for "reasonably safe 11 respon- 
ses. These disparities between males and females 
and blacks and whites persisted at all age levels 
except 65 and over, where differences for the 
"reasonably safe" category were not statistically 
significant. Finally, females or blacks were more 
than twice as likely as males or whites to consider 
themselves at least somewhat unsafe when out 
alone during !he clay. 

Interestingly enough, victimization experience 
did not appear to relate to impressions of neigh- 
borhood safety, victims and nonvictims having 



near identical response distributions. A more de- 
tailed breakdown of victimization experience, 
however, incorporating type and seriousness of 
the crime, might well have revealed the existence 
of a relationship between the two variables. 

The combined effecls of race, sex, and age on 
perceptions of neighborhood safety show thai a 
majority of persons in each of the demographic 
subgroups thus formed fell at leasl reasonably 
safe when out alone during the day. However, 
(here were significant differences with respect to 
(he strength of convictions, as measured by rela- 
tive differences between responses categorized as 
"very safe" and "reasonably safe." In each sex/ 
age category, whites were more likely than blacks 
to feel very safe, whereas blacks {with the excep- 
tion of males age 65 and over) more often be- 
lieved themselves to be reasonably safe. To illus- 
trate, 85 percent of white males and 56 percent of 
while females age 16-19 considered their neighbor- 
hoods to be very safe; ihe corresponding figures 
for blacks of that age were 67 percent (males) and 
38 percent (females). On the other hand, 30 per- 
cent of young black males and 48 percent of fe- 
males believed themselves to be reasonably stife, 
compared to 15 percent of while males and 37 
percent of females. Similar relationships existed 
for each age group, although the absolute size of 
(he percentages varied. 

The relationship between sex and perceptions 
of neighborhood safely described earlier remained 
strong for whiles of all ages but weakened among 
blacks because of the relatively small number of 
individuals represented in each age category, 

ncn nf flDnur- 



Crime and the media 

Residents of Buffalo were asked lo consider 
media coverage of crime and dec.de wh h 
considered crime to he less serious, aboul as e 
ous, or more serious .nun the newspapers ele- 
visionreporlcd. Given ihc degree of concern ovci 

crime registered in previous responses, il would 
he anticipated lhai relatively few persons beheved 
thai Ihc crime problem was being exaggerated by 
the media. The results confirmed this hypolhesis 
Only 10 percent of (he population cons.dered 
crime less serious than portrayed by Ihe media, 
compared lo 39 percent who fell il was even more 
serious and 46 percent who believed il was aboul 
us serious as reported. About 4 percenl had no 
opinion on the subject. Response patterns were 
fairly homogeneous, hut females, blacks, 01 vic- 
tims were slightly more likely lhan their oppos.les 
10 believe crime was more serious lhan reported 
in (he news. 



Fear of crime 



Among other things, results covered thus far 
have shown that many residents of Buffalo be- 
lieved crime had increased over Ihe years leading 
up lo the survey, and, in addition, felt their own 
chances of being attacked had risen. Whether or 
not they feared for their personal safety is a mai- 
ler treated in this section of Ihe report. Also ex- 
amined is the impact of fear of crime on activity 
patterns and on considerations regarding changes 
of residence. Survey questions lla, Mb, He, 13a, 
I3b. I6a, I6b, and I6c all asked of persons age 
16 and over and Data Tables 7 through 18 are 
referenced here. 

Crime as a deterrent to mobility 

Individuals were asked if there were certain 
sectors of the metropolitan area where they had 
reason to go or would like to go but were afraid 
lo do so because of crime, The vast majority of 
residents, 76 percent, said they were not afraid lo 
travel to other parts of the Buffalo area during Ihc 



day; the remainder expressed fear (19 percent) or 
their answers were not recorded (5), 4 

The proportion of individuals who reported thai 
Ihey were not fearful of daytime travel varied 
only moderately among demographic groups. 
Males or blacks were more apt than females or 
whiles, respectively, to say they were noi afraid. 
Not surprisingly, persons who had not experi- 
enced a personal or household victimization were 
less likely to be fearful than those who had been 
victims. Among persons age 16-64, there was a 
tendency toward a decrease with age in the pro- 
portion of those mainlaining they were not afraid, 
although most intergroup differences were not sta- 
tistically significant. Persons age 65 and over, 
however, exhibited an unanticipated increase in 
Ihe proportion of "not afraid" responses. This 
reversal of the downward trend was unexpected 
in view of the fact that elderly persons generally 
are believed to be the most fearful of any age 
group. However, il is possible that this finding 
^-Li 111 ./ 11 ' 1 '.^ 1 :! of question design rather than a 
true indicator of disparate altitudes. As previously 
noted, respondents were asked lo consider only 
those sectors where Ihey would have reason or 
would want to go, and il is not unlikely that Ihc 
area under consideration varied directly with age. 
Specifically, persons age 65 and over, partly be- 
cause of physical limitations and partly because 
of fear of crime, may limit their movements to a 
few neighborhoods that Ihey regard as safe, 
whereas younger persons may be much less re- 
strictive in their movements. 

When asked aboul going elsewhere in Ihc area 
"l night, a significantly smaller proportion of Ihe 
population, although still a majority, said they 
were unafraid. Some 64 percent of Ihc population 
expressed lack of fear at night, compared with 76 
percenl in the daytime, Intercalcgory variations 
paralleled those discussed in the preceding ques- 
tion; men, blacks, or nonvictims were more likely 
lhan women, whites, or victims lo say they were 
unafraid at night. The response pattern remained 
Jalively Constant for all age groups excepl per- 

"II should he emphasized thai respondents were no! queried 
regarding all parts of Ihe metropolitan area but only aboul 
hose Ihey needed or desired lo enlcr. Thus, il is reasonable lo 
assume thin high risk places, those mosl highly feared, were 
excluded from vonsidcniiion by many respondents. Had ques- 
tions I3a and I3b applied imconililiamilly lo all sectors of Ihe 
urea, Ihe pattern of responses no donbl would have differed. 



sons age 65 and over who, for the reasons sug- 
gested previously, had a significantly higher pro- 
portion of "unafraid" answers than any other 
group. 

Neighborhood safety 

To assess the extent to which individuals fell 
secure in their own neighborhoods, residents of 
Buffalo were asked, "How safe do you feel or 
would you feel being out alone in your neighbor- 
hood during the day (at night).' 1 A majority of 
persons, 57 percent, felt very safe during the day, 
and most of the remainder, 36 percent, regarded 
the vicinity as reasonably safe. Altogether, 93 
percent of the population selected either of the 
two categories; only 7 percent said they felt some- 
what or very unsafe during the day. 

Irrespective of age, race, sex, or victimization 
experience, most people regarded their own 
neighborhoods as safe in the daytime. Not with- 
standing this consensus, there were noticeable 
variations in the degree of safety felt by different 
groups. To illustrate, 65 percent of (he city's 
youngest residents believed themselves to be very 
safe in the daytime and 30 percent fell reasonably 
safe. Only 45 percent of Buffalo's oldest residents 
said they fell very safe, however, and 43 percent 
believed themselves to be reasonably safe. Over- 
all, (he trend was toward a more even distribution 
of "very safe" and "reasonably safe" responses 
as age increased. In addition, persons age 35 and 
over were more likely than younger persons to 
feel somewhat or very unsafe, even though the 
number in each group sharing this belief was 
small. With respect to race and sex, "very safe" 
responses were more characteristic of whites or 
males than blacks or females, respectively; the 
reverse was true for "reasonably safe" respon- 
ses. These disparities between males and females 
and blacks and whites persisted at all age levels 
except 65 and over, where differences for the 
"reasonably safe" category were not statistically 
significant. Finally, females or blacks were more 
than twice as likely as males or whiles to consider 
themselves at least somewhat unsafe when out 
alone during the day. 

Interestingly enough, victimization experience 
did not appear to relate to impressions of neigh- 
borhood safety, victims and nonviclims having 



near identieal response distributions. A more de- 
tailed breakdown of viclimizalion experience, 
however, incorporating type and seriousness of 
the crime, might well have revealed the existence 
of a relationship between the two variables. 

The combined effects of race, sex, and age on 
perceptions of neighborhood safety show that a 
majority of persons in each of the demographic 
subgroups thus formed fell at least reasonably 
safe when out alone during the day. However, 
there were significant differences with respect to 
the strength of convictions, as measured by rela- 
tive differences between responses categorized as 
"very safe" and "reasonably safe." In each sex/ 
age category, whiles were more likely than blacks 
to feel very safe, whereas blacks (with the excep- 
tion of males age 65 and over) more often be- 
lieved themselves to be reasonably safe. To illus- 
trate, 85 percent of white males and 56 percent of 
while females age 16-19 considered their neighbor- 
hoods to be very safe; the corresponding figures 
for blacks of thai age were 67 percent (males) and 
38 percent (females). On the other hand, 30 per- 
cent of young black males and 48 percent of fe- 
males believed themselves lo be reasonably safe, 
compared to 15 percent of white males and 37 
percent of females. Similar relationships existed 
for each age group, although the absolute size of 
(he percentages varied. 

The relationship between sex and perceptions 
of neighborhood safely described earlier remained 
strong for whiles of all ages bill weakened among 
blacks because of the relatively small number of 
individuals represented in each age category, 
which affected the statistical significance of appar- 
ent differences. For whites of each age group, 
males felt relatively safer than females; that is, 
they had a higher proportion of "very safe" re- 
sponses and a lower proportion of "reasonably 
safe" responses. Black males were more likely 
than black females to feel very safe, except for 
persons age 20-24 and 65 and over. Similarly, for 
the "reasonably safe" category, differences were 
not statistically significant for blacks age 20-24 
and those in age groups 35 and over. 

Perceptions of personal safety at night were 
markedly different from those relating to daytime. 
A majority of residents continued to regard their 
neighborhoods as safe, but the proportion who 
di c l so 55 percent was significantly lower than 



for daytime. Moreover, only 17 percent fell 
safe ;il night (as opposed lo 57 percent in the 
irne), wiih 38 percent ruling Iheir neighbor- 
Is reasonably safe. The 44 percent who fell 
fc were equally distributed between ihe 
newhai" and "very unsafe" categories, 
spouse pal terns for subgroups were nol un- 
those identified in the daytime question; in 
"nl, younger persons, males, or whiles fell 
in their neighborhoods when out alone at 
lhan older persons, females or blacks. As 
e, victimization experience did not appear lo 
isnciaied with perceptions of neighborhood 
?. With respect lo age. the proportion of indi- 
Is regarding Iheir neighborhoods as al least 
nably safe remained roughly the same for 
ns in ihe two youngest groups examined, 
increased for those age 25-34. afler which it 
ased for successive age groups. The Iwo- 
of all persons age 25-34 who felt safe alone 
ir own communities al night contrasted with 
Highly two-fifths of persons age 65 and over- 
ell the same way. A complementary pattern 
d for the "unsafe" responses, with the num- 
persons in the combined categories decreas- 
age 25-34, ihen expanding through Ihe re- 
ig age groups. 

i were ahoul twice as likely as women to 
:asonahly or very safe al night, whereas sig- 
Hly higher proportions of "somewhat un- 
and "very unsafe" responses were record- 
r females. These differences existed at all 
vels. For example, 88 percent of all males 
-34 said they were safe al night, compared 
percent of the females of Ihe same age; for 
i* age 65 and over Ihe corresponding pro- 
is were 54 percent for males and 29 percent 
nales. Both whites and blacks showed com- 
c disparities between the responses by 
and females in matching age groups, 
e 57 percent of all while residents, com- 
wilh 47 percent of the black residents, con- 
I inemselvcs reasonably or very safe at 
Blacks by contrast, were more likely than 
lo feel very unsafe, although they were no 
ikcly to feel somewhat unsafe. At all ace 
except 16-19, whiles exhibited more confi- 
:han blacks in ihe safely of their own corn- 
is, a relationship thai maintained with few 
ons for both males and females. 



Crime as a cause for moving away 

Persons who fell unsafe when out alone in their 
neighborhoods either during the day or al night 
were asked if they considered the community 
dangerous enough to make them think seriously 
about moving. Approximately 44 percent of the 
surveyed population expressed feelings of inse- 
curity, and of this group 21 percent regarded (he 
situation as serious enough to consider moving 
Nevertheless, the vast majority, 78 percent, had 
not seriously thought of leaving their neighbor- 
hood even though they expressed concern for 
their personal safely. Nol unexpectedly, persons 
who were victims of crime were about twice as 
likely as nonvictims to have considered leaving 
Iheir neighborhoods. In addition, males or blacks 
had considered a move relatively more often lhan 
females or whites. 5 

Crime as a cause 

for activity modification 

A series of questions in the attitude question- 
naire dealt with perceptions of the relationship 
between fear of crime and modification of behav- 
ior. Residents of Buffalo were asked if as a conse- 
quence of fear of crime people in general, those 
m the neighborhood, or they personally had limit- 
ed or changed Iheir activities over the past few 
years. No specific activities were identified the 
intent being to elicit general impressions 

When asked about other persons-people in 
general or their own neighborsmost individuals 
believed that fear of crime had produced lifestyle 
changes. Clearly, however, they were much more 
"kely to believe thai people in general rather than 
"lose in their community, had changed: 84 per- 
cent of the residents of Buffalo replied in the 
affirmative when the question concerned -people 
'n general ; but only 58 percent said "yes" when 
'ne activities of neighborhood residents were in 



' S Wh WC '" e ilsketi lhe *alio n mcliidcfl 

? nlrasled with > Pnt of alt fe- 
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T' 6 '! illld " pcrcenl (lf females-said 
considered moving. 



uestion. This altitude appears lo be consistent 
/ilh results reported earlier showing that fewer 
idividuals believed crime was on the increase in 
heir neighborhoods than in the Nation as a 
/hole. Queried about their own habits, 42 percent 
if the residents acknowledged that they had iimit- 
cl or changed their activities, whereas a majority, 
8 percent, said they had not. Thus, there was a 
ignificant drop in the proportion of persons be- 
ieving that fear of crime had affected living pal- 
erns as the population in question became more 
eeogni/ablc and easily identifiable. This pheno- 
nenon has been noted in another work based on 
National Crime Survey altitude data from eight 
>ther cities. 6 That report also found that fear of 
M-ime was believed to have a greater impact on 
>ther persons, be they people in general or neigh- 
ors, than on the respondents themselves. 

Regarding the impact of fear of crime on per- 
ional activity, women were more likely than men 
o maintain that fear of victimization had affected 
heir lives. This disparity between sexes was evi- 
dent at each age level, with the greatest differ- 
ences appearing in the younger age groups. Simi- 
jirly, when race was considered, females contin- 
ued to evince a higher proportion of affirmative 
responses, the sole exception being elderly blacks 
itgc 65 and over. 

Differences of opinion also existed between the 
white and black populations. Some 52 percent of 
blacks, compared with 39 percent of whites, said 
that they had altered their activities as a conse- 
quence of crime, a trend which maintained for all 
but the youngest age group. White males in age 
groups 25 and over were much less likely than 
black males of the same age to feel that fear of 
crime had affected "their lives; for younger males 
(he differences were not statistically significant. A 
somewhat similar pattern existed for women, with 
whites having significantly lower proportions of 
affirmative responses for persons in age groups 20- 
64, but not for those age 16-19 and 65 and over. 

Higher proportions of older than younger per- 
sons said they had modified their activities be- 
eause of the fear of crime. However, there was 
no gradual increase with age. Instead, the popula- 
tion appeared divided into two groups, with a sig- 
"' flGarofalo, James. Nnlionul Criminal Justice' Information and 
Stalisiies Service. Public Opinion About Crime: The Attitudes 
of Victims and Non victims in Selected Cities. 



nificantly higher proportion of individuals age 35 
and over than of those under 35 feeling that their 
lives had been affected by crime; the differences 
persisted for all race/sex categories. For the 
population as a whole, about a third of those age 
16-34 believed they had limited or changed their 
activities, compared lo slightly less than half of 
those 35 and over. 

Somewhat surprisingly, victims and nonviclims 
did not have strikingly diverse views with regard 
to activity changes, although the differences were 
statistically significant. Some 45 percent of the 
victims, compared with 40 percent of the nonvic- 
tims, felt that their fear had influenced the way 
they lived. 



Residential problems 
and lifestyles 



The initial attitude survey questions were de- 
signed to gather information about certain specific 
behavioral practices of Buffalo householders and 
to explore perceptions about a wide range of 
community problems, one of which was crime. As 
indicated in the section entitled "Crime and Atti- 
tudes," certain questions were asked of only one 
member of each household, known as the house- 
hold respondent. Information gathered from such 
persons is treated in this section of the report and 
found in Data Tables 19 through 26; the pertinent 
data were based on survey questions 2a through 
7b. In addition, the responses lo questions 81 
through 8f, relating lo certain aspects of persona 
lifestyle, also are examined in this section; the rel- 
evant questions were asked of all household mem 
hers age 16 and over, including the household res 
pondenl, and the results are displayed in Data Ta 
bles 27 through 30. As can be seen from the qucs 
lionnaire, and unlike the procedure used in devel 
oping the information discussed in the two preced 
ing sections of this report, the questions tha 
served as a basis for the topics covered here cli< 
not reveal to respondents that the developmenl o 
data on crime was the main purpose of the survey. 



Neighborhood problems 
and selecting a home 

Household respondents who had lived al (he 
surveyed address for 5 years or less were asked 
what they considered (o he the mosl important 
reason for selecting (heir present neighborhood 
and leaving the old one. The data show that only 
2 percent of (he respondents suggested crime was 
the central motivating factor in either of these iwo 
important decisions. Responses (hat might have 
incorporated concern over antisocial activities, 
such as "good schools," "neighborhood charac- 
teristics," or the "influx of bad elements" were 
also uncommon. The vast majority (if individuals 
identified such factors as convenience of the new 
location, a change in living arrangements, and the 
cosl or characteristics of the old or the new dwell- 
ings as the mosl important reasons. 

Although crime was rarely regarded. as the most 
important reason for moving oul of an old neigh- 
borhood or selecting a new one, it was singled out 
somewhat more frequently when respondents 
were asked to identify the important neighbor- 
hood problems. One-third of all household infor- 
mants fell (hat there were things about Ihc com- 
munity they did not like, and of those, 18 percent 
regarded crime or fear of crime as (he mosl seri- 
ous problem. An additional 26 percent pointed lo 
Ihc influx of a "bad clement" or (o problems with 
neighbors, responses (hat may have reflected a 
concern for personal safety. However, the single 
mosl common response, mentioned by 30 percent 
of the household respondents, had to do with en- 
vironmental problems such as trash, noise, and 
overcrowding. Victims of crime singled oul erime 
as (he mam neighborhood problem relatively more 
often than nonvictims. 

Food and merchandise 
shopping practices 

Information on shopping pallcrns, boih for food 
general merchandise, was also eollcelcd in the 

^'K ?T' 1 food ah PP |n 6' (hc * 

n a r? llI u' hl ' eC " fOUrlhs of lhc householder* 

in Buffalo did the,,- marketing in , heir own neigh- 
bo, hood and .he remainder did not. Of those who 
-shopped away from Ihc neighborhood, only I ncr- 
cen, said they did so because they were afraid of 
crime. Inadequate or nonexistent local stores and 



higher prices were frequenlly eiled MS major re, 
sons for shopping outside the neighborhood A, 
for clothing and general merchandise, ,hr ec -(if, h ; 
of the respondents said they usually weni | subu - 
ban or neighborhood shopping centers, whcrc-ii 
mosl of i he remniiulcr shopped downtown Amin 
however, when ihey wore asked why, only s ,, v ,' 
mummy said h was for fear of crime, h'aetors'suc 
as convenience and superior seleclion were eonsid 
ered (o he Ihe mosl important reasons by ;| m .,j od . 

Entertainment practices 

Questions pc.i;,iniu K , personal entertainment 
pallcrns and preferences were asked of all quali- 
fied persons in the household. When queried 
about the relative frequency will, which they went 
oul forcnlerliiinmenl in the evening, nhout half of 
Hie residents of lU.ll'alo said (heir habits had not 
changed over the past yc;,r o. two, ;Vf percent fell 
Hiey had cut down on iheir activities, and 16 per- 
cent said they weni out mure frequently. A num- 
her of causes, including crime, were given for 
Dinging enlerlainmenl pniicrns, but here again 
crime was not often mentioned, family interests' 
Immieial resources, and age, among oihers, were 
much more relevant considerations. 

When they weni oul in Hie evening, mosl indivi- 
duals usually picked restaurants or theaters within 
'"c city, lhc dala show ilml .% perccnl of (he 
population remained within (ho city, 21 perecnl 
Nought CMlerlainmcm outside MuM'alo, and 17 per- 
cent went with equal frequency to both areas, 
"til regardless of the locution (hey chose, few 
said (hey were influenced primarily by fear of 
crime. Only 1 1 percent of those who weni outside 
w city mid far fewer of ihose who remained in 
ine city cited crime as lhc major reason. Conveni- 
ence ol (he m-ciiy locations and belter facilities in 
ine suburbs were the most important reasons giv- 
en by the respective groups. 



Local police performance 



Following the scries of questions concerning 
neighborhood safety and crime as a deterrent to 
personal mobility, individuals age 16 and over 
were asked to assess the overall performance of 
the local police and to suggest ways, if any, in 
which police cITecliveness might he improved. 
Data Tables 31 through 37, derived from survey 
questions I4a and I4h, contain the results on 
which this discussion is based. 

Are they doing a good, 
average, or poor job? 

Overall the police in HufTalo were judged favor- 
ably, with roughly four-fifths of the measured 
population believing they were doing either a 
good or average job and 13 percent a poor job. It 
may be reasoned from these results and others, 
reported previously, that although there was a 
good deal of concern over rising crime and fear of 
hcing personally victimized, the local authorities 
were not held responsible. 

There were important inlercatcgory variations 
among residents of different nices, ages, or vic- 
timization experiences. Of Buffalo's white popula- 
tion, 46 percent rated (heir police as good, com- 
pared with only 20 percent of the blacks. In con- 
trast, about one-fourth of all blacks, but only one- 
tenth of whiles, fell law enforcement authorities 
had performed poorly. When controlled for age, 
whites of all ages continued to give the police bel- 
ter ratings than blacks. Although not all differ- 
ences were statistically significant, there were 
higher proportions of positive responses and low- 
er proportions of neutral or negative responses as 
age increased. At the extremes, 23 percent of per- 
sons age 16-19 characterized I heir police as 
"good/ 1 51 percent as "average," and 21 percent 
as "poor," whereas the corresponding percen- 
tages for persons 65 and over were 59, 27, and 5. 
In general, this pattern was repented for both sex- 
es and both races. 

Predictably, persons who had fallen victim to 
crime in the preceding 12 months were less likely 



than nonvEctims to have given the police a 
"good"raling and more Hkely to have rated them 
as "poor." The proportions were 34 percent 
"good" and 19 percent "poor" for victims, and 
44 percent "good" and I I percent "poor" for 
nonvictims. 

Of all the demographic groups examined, 
whites of both sexes age 50-64 were most likely to 
believe police service was good. In comparison, 
young black males in groups he I ween the ages of 
16 and 34 and black females age 16-19 appeared to 
have the highest proportion of "poor" responses, 
although differences were not always statistically 
meaningful. The relationship between age and po- 
lice appraisal, mentioned earlier, was much weak- 
er at this level of analysis because of the effect of 
large statistical variances. Nonetheless, for each 
raciaf group, ihe youngest males and females 
were much less likely than the oldest to rate their 
police as good and more likely to consider them 
poor or average. Finally, whites continued to 
have a more favorahle opinion of the police Ihan 
blacks, irrespective of age or sex. 

How can the police improve? 

Most individuals offered suggestions when 
asked for ways local law enforcement authorities 
could upgrade the service; only 17 percent fell 
there was no need for improvement. Among (hose 
in the latter category, older persons were much 
more likely Ihan younger ones to he completely 
satisfied with the police. To illustrate, 2K percent 
of those 65 and over fell no need for improve- 
ment, compared with only 9 percent of persons 
16-19. Whites or nonvictims were somewhat more 
likely than blacks or victims, respectively, to have- 
stated that no improvement was needed. 

Opinions regarding areas in need of improve- 
ment were grouped into eight specific categories. 
Roughly one-third of all individuals more than 
any other believed the most important need was 
for additional police officers in certain areas of Hie 
city or at certain times of the day, an opinion 
shared equally by men and women. The feeling ; 
that the size of the police force should be in- 
creased, and that faw enforcement officers should 
be more prompt, responsive, and alert were also 
relatively common responses. Other specific 
suggestions including the need for better training, 
concentration on more important duties, increased 
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emphasis on traffic conirol. more courteous serv- 
ice, and less discrimination were given only infre- 
quently. Of these recommendations, (hose which 
pertained to operational practices accounted for 
nearly three-fifths of (he lotal, whereas about one- 
ntfn focused on personnel resources and n per- 
cent on community relations.? The remaining 
suggestions were not specified, bin were grouped 
'nto an "other" category which accounted for 7 
percent of the total. 

White residents were more likely than blacks to 
call for improvements in the areas rclaling to per- 
sonnel resources and operational practices 

' aCkS "^ " irCC Iimcs m " re U '''- 

focus on community relations. Concern- 
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Appendix I 

Survey data tables 



The 37 statistical data tables in this appendix 
present the results of the Buffalo attitudinal sur- 
vey conducted early in 1974. They are organized 
topically, generally paralleling the report's analyti- 
cal discussion. For each subject, the data tables 
consist of cross-tabulations of personal (or house- 
hold) characteristics and the relevant response 
categories. For a given population group, each 
table displays the percent distribution of answers 
to a question. 

All statistical data generated by the survey are 
estimates that vary in their degree of reliability 
and are subject to variances, or errors, associated 
with the fact that they were derived from a sam- 
ple survey rather than a complete enumeration. 
Constraints on interpretation and other uses of 
the data, as well as guidelines for determining 
their reliability, are set forth in Appendix III. As 
a general rule, however, estimates based on zero 
or on abonl 10 or fewer sample cases have been 
considered unreliable. Such estimates, qualified 
by footnotes to the data tables, were not used for 
analytical purposes in this report. 

Rach data table parenthetically displays the size 
of the group for which a distribution of responses 
was calculated. As with the percentages, these 
base figures are estimates. On tables showing the 
answers of individual respondents (Tables 1-18 
and 27-37), the figures reflect an adjustment based 
on an independent post-Census estimate of the 
city's resident population. For data from house- 
hold respondents (Tables 19-26), the bases were 
generated solely by the survey itself. 

A note beneath each data table identifies the 
question that served as source of the data. As an 
2xpetlienl in preparing tables, certain response 
categories were reworded and/or abbreviated. The 
questionnaire facsimile (Appendix II) should be 
Consulted for the exact wording of both the ques- 
tions and the response categories. For question- 
naire items that carried the instruction "Mark al! 
'hat apply," thereby enabling a respondent to 
rurnish more than a single answer, the data tables 
Deflect only the answer designated by the respond- 
ent as being the most important one ral'her than 
}|| answers given, 



The first six data tables were used In preparing 
the "Crime Trends 1 ' section of the report. Tables 
7-18 relate to the topic "Fear of Crime"; Tables 
19-30 cover "Residential Problems and Life- 
styles"; and the last seven tables display informa- 
tion concerning "Local Police Performance." 
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AH households (64,500) 1 

Race 
White (43, 600) 1 
Black (15,300) 2 
Other (600) 1 

Annual family income 
Less than 3,000 (13,500) 1 
$3,000-57,499 (17,600) 1 
S7,500-$9,999 (8,100) 1 
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Not available (6,900) 3 

Victimization experience 
Hot -victimized" (41,300) 
Victimised (23,200) 


HOSE: Data based on question 2a. Detail 
^-Estimate, based on aero or on about 10 
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All households (64,500) 

Hace 
White (43,600) 
Black (15,300) 
Other (600) 

Annual family income 
Less than $3,000 (13,500) 
$3,000-$7,499 (17,600) 
S7, 5CXi-$9, 999 (S, 100) 
$10,000-514,999 (12,500) 
$15,000-$24,999 (5,300) 
$25,000 or more (800) 
Not available (6,900) 

Victimisation experience 
Hot victimized (41,300) 
Victimised (23,200) 


KOTE: Data based on question 4a- Detail 
'Estimate, based on aero or on about 10 
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Appendix II 

Survey instrument 

Form NCS 6, the altitude survey instrument, 
contains two batteries of questions. The first of 
these, covering items I through 7, was used to 
elicit data from a knowledgeable adult member of 
each household (i.e., the household respondent). 
Questions 8 through 16 were asked directly of 
each household member age 16 and over, includ- 
ing the household respondent. Unlike the proce- 
dure followed in the victimization component of 
the survey, there was no provision for proxy re- 
sponses on behalf of individuals who were absent 
or incapacitated during the interviewing period. 

Data on the characteristics of those inter- 
viewed, as well as details concerning any experi- 
ences as victims of the measured crimes, were 
gathered with separate instruments. Forms NCS 3 
and 4, which were administered immediately after 
NCS 6. Following is a facsimile of the latter ques- 
tionnaire; supplemental forms were available for 
use in households where more than three persons 
were interviewed. Facsimiles of Forms NCS 3 
and 4 have not been included in this report, bul 
can be found in Criminal Victimization Surveys in 
Buffalo. 1977. 



O.M.B, Ho. 4I-S72052; Aniiroval Eioires Jure 30. 1971 


"""jF 5 " 6 NOTICE - Your rcpori to the Census Bureau Is ccnliJfnli.il ti, law (Title li, U.S. 
Code). It may tie seen only by sworn Census employees and mac be used only for 
statistical purpose;, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ft. COnllOl [LUmbfil 


NATIONAL CRIME SURVEY 
CENTRAL CITIES SAMPLE 


PSU Seiial Panel HH Stgnent 


ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 


B. Name ol housohold rie.id 


* 4a. Why did you leave there? Any othei teason? (trarn a// inai apply) 
3!i) i [J! Location - closer to job, family, friends, school, shopping, etc., here 
a[~l House (ap.imr.enl) or property characteristics - size, quality, 


C. Reason lor nonmteiview 

JIJX 1 Hi TYPE A -y 2 Q TYPE B 3QTYPE C 

Rate Df head 
^Jlf) 1 [" JWhile 
2 [_'_ ] Negro 
3 [" | Other 
TVPEZ 7 
Interview not obtained lor - 
Line number 

6T3> 


yard space, etc. 
3 ["""] Wanted belter hnuslnfl, Oi'in home 
* CJ Wanted cheaper housing 
s[~] No choice - eulcted, building demolished, conderned, etc. 

6 [~J Change in living arrangements - marital status, wanted 
to live alone, elc. 

7 ["^J Bad element moutnn in 
Dp) Crime in old neighborhood, afraid 

a j"] Didn't like neighborhood characteristics - environment, 
problems with neighbors, etc. 

10 j~~] Other - Specify 


Cm) 


b. Which reason would you say was the most Imporlanl? 

327) Enlet item mnrtor 




(STs) 


5s, Is there anything you don't like about this neighborhood? 


CENSUS USE ONLY 


, " Yes -What? Anything else? n<am ait thai apply) 

(S) i[J Traffic, par.inE 

^ ' z 171 Environmental problems - trash, noise, overciovidlnE, etc, 


! @ 


HOUSEHOLD ATTITUDE QUESTIONS 

Ask only household respondent 


3[ ]Crlme or fear of crime 
4[~] Public trsnsportalion problem 
s[""] Inadequate schools, shopping facilities, etc. 
6(71 Bad element movliiE In 
7 Q] Problems with neielibors, characteristics ol nolghhors 
["1 Othsr - Spoc/ly 


Before we get la the major portion ol the survey, I would like lo ask 
you a lew questions related lo subjects which seem to be ol some 
concern to people. These questions ask you what you Ihlnk, what 
.you feel, your altitudes and opinions. 
I. How long have you lived at this address? 
{wj) i C~l Less lhan I year "^ 
2Q 1-2 yen's > ASK 2a 


III more than or,e .insivurj 

b. Which problem would you say is the most serious? 

3JO) Putin tlnm nttrrhpr 


4}~|Mare Irian 5 years - SKIP to 5a 


6a. Do you do your major lood shopping in this neighborhood? 


, 2a, Why did you select Ihts particular neighborhood? Any other leason? 

IMaik all Mill apply) 
i [~| Neighborhood character sties- type ol neighbors, environment, 
"streets, parks, etc. 

Z [~] Good scl ools 
3[~~ 1 Sale from crime 
4 [~ ! Only place housing could be found, lack of choice 
s(~JPilce was right 
1 6 [" ? Location- close lo job, family, friends, school, shopping, Etc. 
7"! House (apartment) or properly characteristics - size, qua ly, 
'< ' yard space, etc. 


NO - Why not? Any oilier leason? (M* a" r/iar apply) 
f \ 1 [|"! No stores in neighborhood, olhers more convenient 
V^y z Q Stores in neighborhood inadeqmle, prefers (better) 
stores elsewhere 

3 [~]Kigri prices, commissary or PX cheaper 
4 f "] Clime or fear ot crime 


(// moro man one reason* 

b. Which reason would you say Is the most Important? 

333) Enror item nimbai 


up] Always ived In Ihis neighborhood 
9 r^l Oil ei- Specify 


7a. When you shop for things other than lood, such as clothing and genetal 
merchandise, do you USUALLY go lo surbuiban or neighborhood shopping 
centers or do you shop "downtown?" 
3JJJ i Q Surburban or neighborhood 
z[~] Downtown 


III more than ana roasocj 

b. Which reason would you say was the most important? 

(522) 

v ' Fnlnr frcni number 


<- b. Why Is that? Any other reason? (Mark an thai wpiyi 
3JS) i Q Belter paining, less Iraflic 
2 [3] Belter transportation 
3 [2] More convenient 
n [~~\ Belter selection, more stores, more choice 
sQ Afraid of crime 
eQSloro hours boiler 
7 [3| Better prices 
8 Q Prefers (better) slores, location, service, employees 


3a. Where did you live before you moved here? 

iL:ioi>iittou.s. \ (!. 
2 [_1 Inside limits oUnis cltyj 
a[~ jSomowhereelse in U,5, -Snec/fy^ 


County 


b. Did you live inside the limits of a cily, lown, village, etc.? 
iL"t"> 

2 1 ~ | Yes - Errlttr non of ally, lown. Bin. 


(II more than one reason) 

c. Which one would you say is the mosl important reason? 

336) Fnie/ irom number 


C32S) [ 


r> INTERVIEWER - complafe Moiview wllh household respondent, 
beginning with Individual Attitude Questions. 





INDIVIDUAL ATTITUDE QUESTIONS - Ask eacfi household member 16 or older 


KEYER - BEGIN NEW RECORD 




Line number ilJame 
I 
i 


ITEM B [3~]Yes -ASH no C\Ha-SKIPto 12 


lie. Is the neighborhood dangerous enough to matte you Ihlnk seriously 
about moving somewhere else? 

(WJ) o[~]No-iKtf> m 12 

Yes - Why don't you? Any olher reason? (Mam nil mat apply) 
\$5\) i O Can't afford to sH] Plan to move soon 
2 [31 Can't find other housing e [~] Health or age 
a D Relatives, trionds nearby 7[33]0' hl " -Spncl/y_ 
a J7] Convenient to work, elc. 


, 8a. How often da you go out in the evening lor entertainment, such as 
lo restaurants, theaters, etc.? 
(3jj\ I Q Once a week or moie a Q] 2 or 3 times a yea; 

2 Q Less than once a week - s [3] Less than ! or 3 times a 
more than once a month year or never 
3\ | Aboul once a monlh 


b. Do you go lo these places more or (ess now Ihan you did a year 
. or two ago? 

0^?) 1 1 1 Aboi 1 Itie same SKIP lo Cher)! Ham A 

t !^j rc > Why? Any other reason? (Mat* mi <hnt apply) 

QjD) 1 Q] Money silualton 7[33| Family reasons (marriage, 
2(331 Places lo go, people children, parents! 
lo go with o[33] Activities, Job, school 
3 [3"J Convenience 3 Q Crime or (ear ol ciime 
* [31 Health (own) io[~]Wantlo, like lo, enjoymenl 


I/I inoie Ihan ono roason) 

d. Which reason would you say is the most Important? 

Enlai Ham niinbor 


12. How do you think your neighborhood compares wllh others In this 
^^^ metropolitan area in terms ot crime? Would you say It Is - 
(jH) iQ Much more dangerous? n (3) Less dangerous? 
2 G More dangerous? s 13] Much less dangerous? 
a [~] About averago? 




13a, Are there some parts ol this mclropolltan area where you have a 
reason lo go 01 would like lo go DURING THE DAY, bul are afraid 
lo because ol fear of crime? 
($54) o p NO Yes - Which secllonfsl? 


IIS moto HMD aim reason) 

_~ c. Which reason would you say is the most Important? 

v / Enlai Horn numtai 




CHECK 11 Isboi 1,3, or limited IpiBa? 


^^f .^ AhimJuu nl spnr-HIr filnwi ,.^,,.i"nrf 


ITEM A I* [33 No - SKIP lo fla [.J Yes - ASK ea 


h. How about AT NIGHT - are there some parts of this area where you have a 
reason (o go or would like to go bul are afraid lo because ol (ear ol crime? 

(JH) Q T 1 No Ves - Which secllonlst? 


d. When you do go out to restaurants or theaters In the evening, is it 
usually In Ihe clly or outside ol the city? 

(S) i Q Usually inlhecily 
2[~] Usually outside ol Ihe city 
3 [31 About equal - SKIP lo 3a 




-i NumlMir ol snat-.ltic olaeos maaittmai 


e. Why do you usually go (outside Ihe city An the city}? Any olher 

_L reason? (Mark all that apply) 
tj"' I [31 Moie convenient, familiar, easier to gat there, only place available 
2 [3.1 Parking problems, traffic 
3 Q Too much crime in other place 

*[31 ^ oie lo do 

5(3] Piefer (better) facilities (resin LI rants, Ihealers, etc.) 
fi CJMore expensive in olher area 
7 [3] Because ol friends, relatives 
a l~i Other - Soeci/i' 


14a. Would you say, in general, lhal your local police are doing a good 
job, an average job, or a poor job? 
)4D) 1 Q] Good 3 1 "j Poor 
2 ["".) Average n \ " \ Don't linow ~ SKIP In (fin 


* b, In what ways could they Improve? Any olher ways? <M,irt n/i that appi^i 
360 ' E-ll No improvement needed - SKIP ru 101 
f[_] Illio mote policemen 
3 [_ J Concentrate on more Imnortnnt (liilles, serious crime, etc. 
['3]0o more prompt, responsive, alert 


III more than one mason) 
\. Which reason would you say Is Ihe most Important? 

V*V Eniei Hemnumtiot 


G[_|BH more courteous, Improve allliude, community rclnllons 
7[;3JOon'l discriminate 
o[3]rjeeitmorotrarilc coiiliol 

s{~ ] Need more policemen ol Ptirtlculai typo (fool, car) In 
certain areas or at certain limes 

10 m Dn'l Know 
Il[3]0thcr-Sflociry 


9a. Now I'd like to gel your opinions aboul crime In general. 
Wllhln the past year or two, do you think lhat crime in your 
._. nelghboihood has Increased, decreased, 01 remained about the same? 
(J*5) 'EH Increased fl[ J Don't knovi - SKIP loc 


3 [3] Same - SKIP lo c that long - SKIP lo c 


III maia than ono way) 
c. Which would you say Is Ihe most Important? 

Erilor from numbai 


b, Wete you thinking aboul any specific kinds of crimes when you said 
you Ihink crime In your neighborhood has (Increased/decreased)? 
(jjs) of INo Yes -What kinds ol crimes? 


15a. Now 1 have some more questions about your opinions concerning crime. 

Please lake this Card. (Hand losponaont Altllitlo l-'lasticaul, NCS-H74> 

Look al tho FIRST sol ol statements. Which one do you agree with most? 
1 i~] My gliancas ol being attacked or robbed have DONE UP 
In tho pasl ten years 

2 L~]My chances ol balnji niiacHed 01 routed have GONE DOWN 
In Die past ten years 

3[_]My chances ol being nllached or robbed tinvon'l choneed 
In Ihe past low years 

"Q H opinion 


m ... . 


c.'llow aboul any crimes which may be happening in your neighborhood - 
would you say they are committed mostly by Ihe people who live 
__ here In this nolghhorliood or mostly by outsiders? 
QJT) I f~] No crimes happening a [_ J Outsiders 
^ " in neighborhood 43] Equally by bolh 
a [_] People living hero --p] Don't know 


Ida, Wilhln Ihe pasl year or two do you think that crime in the United 
.. States has Increased, decreased, or remained about the same? 
(Sg) 1 PI Increased 1 aplsame "1 
^ / J~in jMW" r= . . ySKIPtolta 
2|_]OecreasedJ *[_]0on I know j 


b. Which of Ihe SECOND group do you agree with most? 
3ij) 1 (331 Crime Is LESS serious than lira newspapers and TV say 
2(3]Crlmo Is MORE serious thnn iho newspapers ami TV say 
3 U Crime is ahoul as serious as the newspapers and TV say 
(3J No opinion 


b. Were you IhlnWng aboul any specific kinds of crimes when you said 
you Uifnk crime In the U.S. has (Increased/decreased)? 


rn 


)6a. Do you think PEOPLE IN GENERAL have limited or changed Ihoir 
acllvltles In Ihe pasl few years because they are alrald ol crime? 


lla, How sale do you feel or would you feel being oul alone in your 
neighborhood AT NIGHT? 
,350) tQ Very safe 3 Q Somewhai unsafe 
2 [3 Reasonably sale 4 [3J Very unsafe 


(w?) iQvw a[jNo 


b. Do you think lhal most PEOPLE IN THIS NEIGHBORHOOD have- llmiled or 
changed thelractlvitles Inthe pasl lew years because tltey are alrald olcrimo? 
(SS) l[l Yes 2 f-|No 


b. How about DURING THE DAY - how sale do you (eel or would 
__ you feel being oul alone in your neighborhood? 
&J l O Vef v "I* 3 13] Somewhat tmsnlo 


c. In general, have YOU limited or changed your activities In Inn past tew 
, .^ years because ot crime? 
y*y tf3'jYas ' an No 




INTERVIEWER - Conl/nue IntBtvtmv with tills tosnondont on NCS-3 


FORM NCS-( 17-2-731 page 1 "' - ~ ' 
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Appendix III 

Technical information 

and reliabiSity of the estimates 

Survey results contained in this publication are 
based on data gathered during early 1974 from 
persons residing within the city limits of Buffalo, 
including those living in certain types of group 
quarters, such as dormitories, rooming houses, and 
religious group dwellings. Nonresidents of the city, 
including tourists and commuters, did not fall with- 
in the scope of the survey. Similarly, crcwmem- 
hcrsof merchant vessels. Armed Forces personnel 
living in military barracks, and institutionalized 
persons, such as correctional facility inmates, 
were not under consideration. With these excep- 
tions, all persons age 16 and over living in units 
designated for the sample were eligible to he inter- 
viewed . 

Each interviewer's first contact with a unit se- 
lected for the survey was in person, and, if it 
were not possible to secure interviews with all eli- 
gible members of the household during the initial 
visit, interviews by telephone were permissible 
thereafter. Proxy responses were not permitted 
for the attitude survey. Survey records were pro- 
cessed and weighted, yielding results representa- 
tive both of the city's population as a whole and of 
various sectors within the population. Because 
they are based on a sample survey rather than a 
complete enumeration, the results are estimates. 

Sample design and size 

Estimates from the survey are based on data 
obtained from a stratified sample. The basic frame 
from which the attitude sample was drawnthe 
city's complete housing inventory, as determined 
by the 1970 Census of Population and Housing- 
was the same as that for the victimization survey. 
A determination was made that a sample rough- 
ly half the size of the victimization sample 
would yield enough attUudinal data on which to 
base reliable estimates. For the purpose of select- 
ing the victimization sample, the city's housing 
units were distributed among 105 strata on the 
basis of various characteristics. Occupied units, 
which comprised the majority, were grouped into 
100 strata defined by a combination of the follow- 
ing characteristics: type of tenure (owned or rent- 
ed); number of household members (five catego- 
ries); household income (five categories); and race 



of head of household (white or other than white). 
Housing units vacant at the lime of the Census 
were assigned to an additional four strata, where 
they were distributed on the basis of rental or 
property value. A single stratum incorporated 
group quarters. 

To account for units built after the 1970 Cen- 
sus, a sample was drawn, by means of an inde- 
pendent clerical operation, of permits issued for 
the construction of residential housing within the 
city. This enabled the proper representation in the 
survey of persons occupying housing built aflcr 

1 970. 

In order to develop the half sample required for 
the attitude survey, each unit was randomly as- 
signed to I of 12 panels, with units in the first 6 
panels being designated for the attitude survey. 
This procedure resulted in the selection of 5,954 
housing units. During the survey period, 824 of 
these units were found to be vacant, demolished, 
converted to nonresidential use, temporarily occu- 
pied by nonresidents, or otherwise ineligible for 
both the victimization and altitude surveys. At an 
additional 299 units visited by interviewers i( was 
impossible to conduct interviews because the 
occupants could not be reached after repeated 
calls, did not wish to participate in the survey, or 
were unavailable for other reasons. Therefore, 
interviews were taken with the occupants of 4,831 
housing units, and the rate of participation among 
units qualified for interviewing was 94.2 percent. 
Participating units were occupied by a total of 
9,646 persons age 16 and over, or an average of 
two residents of the relevant ages per unit. 
Interviews were conducted with 9,036 of these 
persons, resulting in a response rate of 93.7 per- 
cent among eligible residents. 
Estimation procedure 

Data records generated by the attitude survey 
were assigned either of two sets of final tabulation 
weights, one for the records of individual respond- 
ents and another for those of household respond- 
ents. In each case, the final weight was the prod- 
uct of two elements a factor of roughly twice the 
weight used in tabulating victimization data esti- 
mates and a ratio estimation factor. The following 
steps determined the tabulation weight for person- 
al victimization data and were, therefore, an inte- 
gral part of the estimation procedure for attitude 
data gathered from individual respondents: (I) a 
basic weight, reflecting the selected unit's proba- 
bility of being included in the sample; (2) a factor 
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In compensate for the subsampling of units, a sit- 
umion that arose in instances where the interview- 
er discovered many more units at the sample ad- 
dress than had been listed in the decennial Cen- 
sus; (3) ii within-household noninterview adjust- 
ment to account for situations where at least one 
hut not all eligible persons in a household were in- 
terviewed; (4) a household noninterview adjust- 
ment to account for households qualified to partici- 
pate in the survey but from which an interview 
was not obtained; (5) a household ratio estimate 
f:ic lor for bringing estimates developed from the 
sample of 1970 housing units into adjuslinenl with 
the complete Census count of such units; and (6) 
a population ratio estimate factor that brought the 
sample estimate into accord with post-Census es- 
(imates of the population age 12 and over and 
adjusted the data for possible biases resulting 
from undcrcovcrage or overcoverage of the popu- 
lation. 

The household ratio estimation procedure (step 
5) achieved a slight reduction in the extent of 
sampling variability, thereby reducing the margin 
oT error in the tabulated survey results, It also 
compensated for the exclusion from each stratum 
of any households already included in samples for 
certain other Census Bureau programs. The 
household ratio estimator was not applied to inter- 
view records gathered from residents of group 
quarters or of units constructed after the Census. 
For household victimization data (and attitude 
dala from household respondents), the final 
weight incorporated all of the steps described 
above except the third and sixth. 

The ratio estimation factor, second element of 
the final weight, was an adjustment for bringing 
data from the attitude survey (which, as indicat- 
ed, was based on a half sample) into accord with 
data from the victimization survey (based on the 
whole sample). This adjustment, required because 
the altitude sample was randomly constructed 
from the victimization sample, was used for the 
age, sex, and race characteristics of respondents. 

Reliability of estimates 

As previously noted, survey results contained 
in (his report are estimates. Despite the precau- 
tions taken to minimize sampling variability, the 
estimates are subject to errors arising from the 
fact that the sample employed was only one of a 
large number of possible samples of equal size 
that could have been used applying the 
same sample design and selection procedures. 



Estimates derived from different samples may 
vary somewhat; they also may dill'er from figures 
developed from Ihc average of all possible sam- 
ples, even if the surveys were administered with 
the same schedules, instructions, and intervicw- 



The standard error of a survey estimate is a 
measure of the variation among estimates from all 
possible samples and is, therefore, a gauge of the 
precision with which the estimate from a particu- 
lar sample approximates the average result of all 
possible samples. The estimate and its associated 
standard error may he used lo construct a confi- 
dence interval, that is. an interval having a pre- 
scribed probability thai it would include the aver- 
age result of all possible samples. The average 
value of all possible samples may or may not be 
contained in any particular computed interval. 
However, the chances are about 68 out of 100 
that a survey-derived estimate would differ from 
the average result of all possible samples by less 
than one standard error. Similarly, the chances 
are about 90 out of 100 thai the difference would 
be less than 1.6 limes the standard error; about 95 
out of 100 that the difference would be 2.0 times 
the standard error; and 99 out of 100 chances that 
it would be less than 2.5 times the standard error. 
The 68 percent confidence interval is defined as 
the range of values given by (he estimate minus 
the standard error and the estimate plus the stand- 
ard error; the chances are 68 in 100 (hat the aver- 
age value of all possible samples would fall within 
that range. Similarly, the 95 percent confidence 
interval is defined as the estimate plus or minus 
two standard errors. 

In addition to sampling error, the estimates pre- 
sented in this report are subject lo nonsampling 
error, chiefly affecting the accuracy of the distinc- 
tion between victims ami nonvictims. A major 
source of nonsampling error is related lo the abili- 
ty of respondents to recall whether or not they 
were victimized during the 12 months prior lo ihe 
time of interview. Research on recall indicates 
that the ability to remember a crime varies with 
the time interval between victimization and inter- 
view, the type of crime, and, perhaps, the socio- 
demographic characteristics of the respondent. 
Taken together, recall problems may result in an 
understatement of the "true" number of victim- 
ized persons and households, as defined for the 
purpose of this reporl. Another source of non- 
sampling error pertaining to victimization experi- 
ence involves telescoping, or bringing within the 



appropriate 12-month reference period victimiza- 
tions lhat occurred before or after the close of the 
period. 

Although the problems of recall and telescoping 
probably weakened the differentiation between 
victims and nonvictims, these would not have 
affected the dala on personal attitudes or behav- 
ior. Nevertheless, such data may have been af- 
fected by nonsampling errors resulting from in- 
complete or erroneous responses, systematic mis- 
takes introduced by interviewers, and improper 
coding and processing of data. Many of these er- 
rors also would occur in a complete census. 
Quality control measures, such as interviewer 
observation and a reinterview program, as well as 
edit procedures in the field and at the clerical and 
computer processing stages, were utilized to keep 
such errors at an acceptably low level. As calcu- 
lated for this survey, the standard errors partially 
measure only those random nonsampling errors 
arising from response and interviewer errors; 
they do not, however, take into account any sys- 
tematic biases in the data. 

Regarding (he reliability of data, it should be 
noted that estimates based on zero or on about 10 
or fewer sample cases have been considered unre- 
liable. Such estimates are identified in footnotes 
to the dala tables and were not used for purposes 
of analysis in (his report. For Buffalo, a mini- 
mum weighted estimate of 300 was considered 
statistically reliable, as was any percentage based 
on such a figure. 

Computation and application 
of the standard error 

For survey estimates relevant to either the indi- 
vidual or household respondents, standard errors 
displayed on tables at the end of this appendix 
can be used for gauging sampling variability. 
These errors arc approximations and suggest an 
order of magnitude of the standard error rather 
than the precise error associated with any given 
estimate. Table I contains standard error approxi- 
mations applicable to information from individual 
respondents and Table II gives errors for dala de- 
rived from household respondents. For percent- 
ages not specifically listed in the tables, linear inter- 
polation must be used to approximate the 
standard error. 

To illustrate the application of standard errors 
in measuring sampling variability, Data Table 1 in 
this report show's that 76.2 percent of all Buffalo 
residents age 16 and over (307,000 persons) be- 



lieved crime in the United Stales had increased. 
Two-way linear interpolation of data listed in Ta- 
ble ! would yield a standard error of about 0.5 per- 
cent. Consequently, chances are 68 out of 100 lhat 
the estimated percentage of 76.2 would be within 
0.5 percentage points of the average result from ;il| 
possible samples; i.e., the 68 percent confidence 
interval associated with the estimate would he 
from 75.7 to 76.7. Furthermore, the chances are 95 
out of 100 that the estimated percentage would be 
roughly within 1 percentage point of the average 
for all samples; i.e., (he 95 percent confidence in- 
terval would be about 75.2 to 77.2 percent. Stand- 
ard errors associated wilh dala from household 
respondents are calculated in the same manner, 
using Table II. 

In comparing iwo sample estimates, the stand- 
ard error of the difference between the two figures 
is approximately equal to the square rool of the 
sum of Ihe squares of the .standard errors of each 
estimate considered separately. As an example, 
Dala Table 12 shows ih;il 27.1 percent of males 
and 8.5 percent of females fell very safe when out 
alone in the neighborhood ;il night, a difference of 
18.6 percentage points. The standard error for 
each estimate, delermined by inlerpolaiion, was 
about 0.8 (males) and 0.5 (females). Using Ihe 
formula described previously, the standard error 
of Ihe difference between 27.1 and 8.5 percent is 
expressed asVi'O.X^ I (0.5)2, which equals ap- 
proximately 0.9. Thus, Ihe confidence interval at 
one standard error around Ihe difference of 18.6 
would be from 17.7 to 19.5 ( IK. 6 plus or minus 0.9) 
and at Iwo standard errors from 16.8 lo 20.4. The 
ratio of a difference lo ils standard error defines a 
value thai can be equaled lo a level of significance. 
For example, a ratio of ahoul 2.0 (or more) de- 
notes thai Ihe difference is significant at Ihe 95 per- 
cent confidence, level (or higher); a ratio ranging 
between about 1.6 and 2.0 indicates that the differ- 
ence is significant nl a confidence level between 90 
and 95 percent; and a ratio of less than ahoul 1.6 
defines a level of confidence below 90 percent. In 
Ihe above example, the ratio of the difference 
(18.6) to Ihe standard error (0.9) is equal lo 20.7, a 
figure well above Ihe 2,0 minimum level of confi- 
dence applied in ihis report. Thus, it was concluded 
thai the difference between the two proportions 
was statistically significant. For dala gathered from 
household respondents, the significance of differ- 
ences between two sample estimates is tesied by 
Ihe same procedure, using standard errors in Table 
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Glossary 



Age The appropriate age category is deter- 
mined by each respondent's age as of the last day 
of the month preceding the interview. 

Annual family income Includes the income 
of the household head and all other related per- 
sons residing in the same household unit. Covers 
the 12 months preceding the interview and in- 
cludes wages, salaries, net income from business 
or farm, pensions, interest, dividends, rent, and 
any other form of monetary income. The income 
of persons unrelated to the head of household is 
excluded. 

Assault An unlawful physical attack, whether 
aggravated or simple, upon a person. Includes 
attempted assault with or without a weapon. Ex- 
cludes rape am! attempted rape, as well as attacks 
involving tbcft or attempted theft, which are clas- 
sified as robbery. 

Burglary Unlawful or forcible entry of a resi- 
dence, usually, but not necessarily, attended by 
theft. Includes attempted forcible entry. 

Central city The largest city of a standard 
metropolitan statistical area (SMSA). 

Community relations Refers to question 14b 
(ways of improving police performance) and in- 
cludes two response categories; "Be more cour- 
teous, improve attitude, community relations" 
and "Don't discriminate." 

Downtown shopping area The central shop- 
ping district of the city where the respondent 

lives. 

Evening entertainment Refers to entertain- 
ment available in public places, such as restau- 
rants, theaters, bowling alleys, nightclubs, bars, 
ice cream parlors, etc. Excludes club meetings, 
shopping, and social visits to the homes of rela- 
tives or acquaintances. 

General merchandise shopping Refers to 
shopping for goods other than food, such as cloth- 
ing, furniture, housewares, etc. 

Head of household For classification purpos- 
es, only one individual per household can be the 
head person, In husband-wife households, the 
husband arbitrarily is considered to be the head. 
In other households, the head person is the indivi- 
dual so regarded by its members; generally, that 
person is the chief breadwinner. 

Household-Consists of the occupants of sepa- 
rate living quarters meeting either of the following 



criteria; (I) Persons, whether present or temporar- 
ily absent, whose usual place of resilience is the 
housing unit in question, or (2) Persons slaying in 
the housing unit who have no usual place of resi- 
dence elsewhere. 

Household attitude questions Items I 
through 7 of Form NCS 6. For households that 
consist of more than one member, the questions 
apply to the entire household. 

Household larcenyTheft or attempted iheft 
of property or cash from a residence or its imme- 
diate vicinity. Forcible entry, attempted forcible 
entry, or unlawful entry are not involved. 

Household respondent A knowledgeable 
adult member of the household, most frequently 
the head of household or that person's spouse. 
For each household, such a person answers the 
"household attitude questions." 

Individual attitude questions Items 8 
through 16 of Form NCS 6. The questions apply 
to each person, not the entire household. 

Individual respondent Kacli person aye 16 
and over, including the household respondent, 
who participates in the survey. All such^persons 
answer the "individual attitude questions." 

Local police The police force in the city 
where the respondent lives at the lime of the in- 
terview. 

Major food shopping Refers to shopping lor 
the bulk of the household's groceries. 

Measured crimes For the purpose of this 
report, the offenses are rape, personal robbery, 
assault, personal larceny, burglary, household lar- 
ceny, and motor vehicle theft, as determined by 
the victimization component of the survey. In- 
cludes both completed and attempted acts that 
occurred during the 12 months prior to the month 

of interview. . . 

Motor vehicle theft Stealing or unauthorized 
taking of a motor vehicle, including attempts at 
such acts. Motor vehicles include automobiles 
'trucks, motorcycles, and any other motorized 
vehicles legally allowed on public roads and hign- 

W Neighborhood-Thc general vicinity of the 
respondent's dwelling. The boundar.es of a neigh- 
borhood define an area with which the respondent 

identifies, _ , . u Uu/ 

Nonvictim-Sce "Not victimized, below. 
Not victimized-For the purpose of this .repot , 

persons not categorized as "victim./ed (see be 

low) are considered "not victimized. 
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Offender The perpetrator of a crime. 

Operational practices Refers to question I4h 
(ways of improving poliee performance) and in- 
cludes four response allegories: "Concentrate on 
more important duties, serious crime, clc."; "Be 
more prompt, responsive, alert"; "Need more 
(nill'ic control"; and "Need more policemen of 
particular type (fool, cur) in certain ureas or al cer- 
ium limes." 

Personal larceny Theft or attempted ihefl of 
property or cash, cither with contact (hut without 
force or threat of force) or without direct contact 
between victim and offender. 

Personnel resources Refers to question I4h 
(ways of improving police performance) and in- 
cludes two response categories: "Hire more po- 
licemen"and "Improve training, raise qualifications 
or pay, recruilment policies." 

Race Determined by the interviewer upon 
observation, and asked only about persons not 
related to Ihe head of household who were not 
present at the time of interview. The racial cate- 
gories distinguished are white, black, and other. 
The category "other" consists mainly of Ameri- 
can Indians and/or persons of Asian ancestry. 

Rape Carnal knowledge through the use of 
force or the threat of force, including attempts. 
Statutory rape (without force) is excluded. In- 
cludes both heterosexual and homosexual rape. 

Rate of victimization See "Victimization 
rale," below. 

RobberyThefl or allemplcd thefl, directly 
from a person, of properly or cash by force or 
threat of force, with or without a weapon. 

Series victimizations -Three or more criminal 
cvenls similar, if not identical, in nature and in- 
curred by a person unable to idenlify scparalely 
the details of each acl, or, in some cases, to re- 
count accurately (he lolnl number of such acls. 
The term is applicable lo each of Ihe crimes meas- 
ured by Ihe viclimizalion component of the sur- 
vey. 

Suburban or neighborhood shopping 
areas Shopping cenler.s or districts either out- 
side the city limits or in outlying areas of the city 
near the respondent's residence. 

Victim See "Victimized," below. 

VictimizationA specific criminal act as it 
alTects a single victim, whether a person or house- 
hold. In criminal acts against persons, the number 
of victimizations is determined by the number of 
victims of such acis. Each criminal act against a 



household is assumed to involve a single victim, 
(he affected household. 

Victimization rate For crimes against per- 
sons, the victimization rate, a measure of occur- 
rence among population groups at risk, is comput- 
ed on the basis of the number of victimizations 
per I, (XX) resident population age 12 and over. For 
crimes against households, victimization rates are 
calculated on the basis of the number of victimi- 
zations per I, (XX) households. 

Victimized For the purpose of this report, 
persons are regarded as "victimized" if they meet 
cither of two criteria: (I) They personally experi- 
enced one or more of (he following criminal vic- 
timizations during the 12 months prior lo the 
month of interview: rape, personal robbery, as- 
satill, or personal larceny. Or, (2) they are mem- 
bers of a household lhal experienced one or more 
of the following criminal victimizations during the 
same lime frame: burglary, household larceny, or 
motor vehicle Ihefl. 
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